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ABOUT OUR COVER 

There's a highway in your future! Pho- 
tographer Bob Gates snapped this un- 
usual picture as Robert Price, instru- 
ment repairman of the Equipment and 
Procurement Division, inspected a tran- 
sit to make sure it was in top condition. 


INSIDE FRONT 

Dust hangs like a mist over this Inter- 
state 20 project in District 10. An in- 
side article in this issue tells about three 
main Interstate projects in East Texas. 
This view shows a 92-foot roadway cut 
in the background. 
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Let’s Put Giving Back Into Thanksgiving 


What good is money? 

It won't buy happiness. 

How often have we heard this expression? 
It's been used so much we've even turned Y 
around to read: 

What good is happiness? 

You can't buy money with it. 

As another Thanksgiving approaches, we 


got to thinking about what people really have - 


to be thankful for and how a couple we know 
celebrates this American tradition. — 

Why does it seem that the more we have, 
the more we want? And the more we get, the 
more we complain about the things we should 
have but don't. The experts tell us that we 
Americans are enjoying the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. Yet in the 
midst of this ‘milk and honey’’ is the taint ot 
a sour grape of major proportions. 

Some of our most affluent friends, who were 
“poor-boying'’ it through college a few short 
years ago, carp constantly about their money 
and list the reasons why they should have more 
than their neighbors. Yet they have new homes 
in the two cars in the 
garage, and all the other symbols that point 
to the typical American success story. 


“fight part of town, 


Maybe the answer is that we really aren't 
as happy when we are ‘'taking.'’ The more our 


the Gulf Coast. There was no question 4 


worldly possessions, the more determined we 
are to hang on to them even to the exclusion 
of the rights of others. People seem to be hap- 


pier when they are giving or serving. For in- _ 4 
stance, inthe Hurricane Carla disaster of 1961 


many Texans gave of their time and money to 
help those who had to flee their homes along 


of anyone taking—only giving. 


In keeping with this spirit of giving—giving 
thanks this month—we would like to pass along : 


one couple's way of putting new meaning into 


Thanksgiving. 

This married couple has a rather unique way 
of observing Thanksgiving each year. They sit 
down together and make a list of the people 
who have gone out of their way to help them 
in some way. This list 


does: not include the boss 
or anyone like that. 

Next they write a ee note thanking the 
person for a kindness or thoughtful deed shown 
during the year and express their gratitude for 
having such a friend. This not only gives a 
deeper meaning to Thanksgiving for the couple _ 
but it also starts their friends to thinking more 
about this special time of year. 4 

Are we really thankful? By giving more thi - : 
year, we could be. @ 


The IH 45 project in District 
17 and the IH 20 project in 
District 10 are reputed to be 
among Texas’ largest earth- 
moving projects in history. To 
complete both projects, a 
total of 4,449,844 cubic yards 


of earth will be excavated. 


S IGNS OF HIGHWAY PROGRESS 
are visible throughout East Texas as 
men and machines mold the earth into 
concrete ribbons linking cities together. 
Interstate progress is especially notice- 
able, with three key projects in three 
districts under construction simultane- 
ously. 

Two of the projects are reputed to be 
among the largest earth-moving projects 
in the history of Texas. 

Construction of a 1414-mile stretch of 
Interstate 45 in District 17 will require 
excavation of 2,100,000 cubic yards of 
roadway, borrow and channel; and con- 
struction of a seven-mile section of In- 
terstate 20 in District 10 will require 
excavation of 2,349,844 cubic yards of 
dirt. 

The Interstate 45 project is from near 
the Walker-Madison County line north 
to U.S. 75 three miles north of Madi- 
sonville. It consists of grading and 
structures. 

“The length of the project has been a 
major obstacle to rapid construction,” 
wrote C. B. Thames, District Engineer 
of District 17 at Bryan. 

“In the early stages the contractor 


Leaving deep-rippled tracks in the sandy soil, heavy earth-moving equipment 
goes into operation on the IH 45 project near Madisonville in District 17. 


was forced to move men and equipment 
out to existing U.S. 75 in order to move 
them from one location to another on 
the project,” he continued. 

“The task of calculating grades, pre- 
paring the grade stakes and setting them 
for a 1444-mile project was man-sized. 


Also staking for 154 pipe and box cul- 
verts required many weeks of work. 
“Even after a construction road was 
dozed through the project it was prac- 
tically a full day’s job for district per- 
sonnel to inspect the project with the 
Resident Engineer, Francis W. Lynch.” 


Dust forms an aesthetic haze as bulldozers shape sod on the IH 20 project in Dis- 
trict 10. About 560,000 cubic yards of dirt was excavated from this hill. 


Peering through a transit, Henry Lane, Engineering Aide |, works with Roy King, also an Engineering Aide |, in setting offset 
reference stakes for the east abutment of the State Highway 21 underpass structure. In the background the contractor's dirt 


moving equipment is in operation. 


A Texas Highway De- 
partment field party 
from the Madison 
County Residency sets 
construction stakes for 
the State Highway 21 
underpass as heavy 
earth equipment be- 
gins to move dirt from 
the structure site. Left 
to right, they are L. J. 
Younts, Engineering 
Aide II; Millard Clute, 
Inspector 1; Roy King, 
Engineering Aide l, 
summer employe; and 
Henry Lane, Engineer- 


ing Aide I. 


Chester Story, left, Inspector III 
in charge of grading inspection, 
and M. C. Winter's Company 
Superintendent Bob Helms check 
excavation requirements near the 
underpass. 


A Michigan rubber-tired push cat 
loads a scraper at the cut for the 
State Highway 21 underpass. The 
underpass will be located near 
Madisonville where Interstate 45 
overpasses the state highway. 
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A long view of the 7.7-mile stretch of IH 20 project is visible here as earth- 
moving equipment works through a 92-foot roadway cut. In the background is 
the Saline Road overpass, and to the extreme left a slide area is visible. 


Harrowing the sod with mules and 
harrow presented an unusual sight 
on the IH 20 project in District 
10. The slope was too steep for 
a tractor to be used safely. 


Placing and manipulating sod on a 
slope, a loader and sod truck are on 
Here a scraper and push cat are engaged in the final grading operation looking the first berm about 20 feet above the 
west, with Saline Creek bridges in the background. roadway. 


This is the southbound Interstate 45 
overpass which crosses the North- 
bound business route (U.S. 75) 


four miles north of Corsicana. 


Here dirt is loaded from a borrow source area 
near the Interstate 45 overpass which spans the 
Burlington Rock Island Railroad about two 
miles southeast of Corsicana in District 18. 


Before work could be started on the IH 45 Project near Cor- 


sicana, 61 oil and water injection wells had to be plugged. 


The project, which will cost $2.9 mil- 
lion, is scheduled for completion in the 
spring of 1964. 

“By that time,” Thames added, “we 
plan to have let a contract for paving 
so that another 1414 miles of Interstate 
highway can be opened to traffic in 
1965.” 

Another construction project on In- 
terstate 45 is in District 18, from five 
miles north of Corsicana to more than 
one mile south of Corsicana for a length 
of 6.8 miles. B. L. DeBerry is District 
Engineer of District 18 at Dallas. 

Describing the project, Senior Resi- 
dent Engineer Jack London of Corsi- 
cana wrote, “Uvalde Construction Com- 
pany and M. & S. Construction Com- 
pany of Dallas were successful bidders 
at a cost of $4,114,000 which includes 
grading, structures, base and surfacing, 
concrete paving, signing and delinea- 
tion. 


“The contractor expects to complete 
all phases of work sometime during the 
fall of 1964,” London continued. 

“One of the most unusual problems 
about this stretch of highway is that 61 
oil and water injection wells were 


Workmen spread and roll borrow ma- 
terial on an embankment at the Inter- 
state 45 and U.S. 287 interchange, for 
control density embankment. 


plugged by contract prior to letting the 
present-contract.” 

Only 71 miles between Huntsville and 
Richland, south of Corsicana, are all 
that remain to be built to give motor- 
ists a continuous stretch of Interstate 
from Galveston to the Oklahoma border. 

District Engineer W. W. Potter of 
District 10 at Tyler wrote describing 
the Interstate 20 project. It extends 
from 0.4 mile west of U.S. 69 east for 
7.7 miles. 

“The project was contracted to R. B. 
Butler Inc. in the October letting of 
1963,” said Potter. “Work began on 
November 6, 1962, and completion is 
expected by November 15, 1963. 


Working high in the air on a hanging 
platform, Welder D. C. Burleson splices 
steel |-beams for the Interstate 45 over- 
pass which spans the northbound busi- 
ness route. 


“The project is for the construction 
of grading and structures at a cost of 
$1,634,333. A surfacing contract for the 
same distance is anticipated for the 
February 1964 letting.” @ 


Damen BOONE did it by hacking notches in trees to 
direct pioneers to the overland trails. The Texas Highway 
Department does it by posting “Trail Blazer” signs pointing 
the way to the Interstate highways. 


Mindful that many more miles are being completed on 
the Interstate Highway System each year, the Texas High- 
way Commission has announced a new service for the 
traveling public: 

Trail Blazers are being erected at strategic locations to 
direct traffic to Interstate highways and other controlled 
access highways. 

Whether you’re visiting the State Fairgrounds in Dallas, 
the international airport at Houston, or the shopping dis- 
tricts of El Paso or San Antonio, finding the way through 
the streets of a strange city to the Interstate highways will 
no longer be a puzzle with the Trail Blazers erected. 

Trail Blazer assemblies are to be erected at major places 
of public gatherings which often attract out-of-town traffic, 
such as the business districts, municipal airports, universities, 
auditoriums and fairgrounds. 


From top to bottom, this is how a Trail Blazer assembly 
looks: A black-and-white sign marked with “To.” A blue 
sign bearing the cardinal direction, such as north or south, 
when needed. A_red-white-and-blue Interstate shield sign 
bearing the number of the Interstate route number. A black- 
and-white sign with an arrow pointing the direction. 

A pole may bear only one assembly, or it may bear as 
many as three. 

Traffic and engineering studies are made to determine 
where to erect the Trail Blazers. The Blazers may be erected 
on city streets which are designated or marked as part of 


Soon trail blazers like these will direct motorists to Interstate 
highways in cities throughout the state. The Interstate trail 
blazer assembly, left, is easily distinguished from the regular 
sign assembly, right, because of its bright red-white-and-blue 
colors and its Interstate shield-shaped signs. 


the State Highway System; or by agreement, on county 
roads and city streets which are not part of the State High- 
way System. 

But no matter where they are located, the street or com- 
bination of streets which are selected as Trail Blazer routes 
will provide the shortest route in terms of travel time from a 
specific area to the Interstate highway or other controlled 
access highways. 

As construction of the Interstate system proceeds, the 
Trail Blazer routes will be updated accordingly. 

Easy to identify and simple to read, the Trail Blazers 
point the way. @ 
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HERE’S THE SYSTEM. 


The Bureau of Public Roads decodes 
the red-white-and-blue interstate high- 
way marking system this way: 

Routes with odd numbers run gen- 
erally north and south; even-numbered 
routes run east and west. 

Major routes have 1- or 2-digit num- 
hers; long routes have numbers ending 
in 5 or 0. 


Lowest odd numbers are in the West, 


highest in the East. Lowest even-num- 
bered routes are in the South, highest 
in the North. 

Routes follow major traffic paths in 
urban areas using the major route 1- 
or 2-digit numbers. Connecting full or 
partial circumferential routes around or 
in urban areas carry 3-digit numbers 


composed of the main route number 


with an even-number prefix. Supple- 
mentary radial and spur routes also 
carry 3-digit numbers, with an odd-num- 
ber prefix. 

In Dallas, however, as in a few other 
cases, the suffixes E, W, N, and S are 
used. Thus, I-35E goes through Dallas 
and I-35W through Fort Worth. 

I-35, of course, means a major long 
route heading north-south. @ 


In the early days of the Texas 
Highway Department, its mission 
was to construct and maintain 
highways between towns. The De- 
partment did not enter city limits. 

But in 1939 this was changed 
when the Legislature authorized 
the state to enter into agreements 
or contracts with cities. Since that 
time, cooperation between city 
municipalities and the Highway 
Department has increased steadily. 
It is now established Department 
policy to expand and improve 
highway routes through cities. 

And today, in response to the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1962, 
this cooperation is at an all-time 
high. In fact, the cooperation be- 
tween the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment and cities has reached a 
plane so vast and complex that it 
represents one of the Department's 
greatest challenges. 

Changing times have wrought 
the difference. Years ago, most 
traveling was done in the country. 
But today, reflecting that some 75 
per cent of Texas’ population is 
urban, there are approximately 
4,000 miles of highway within in- 
corporated areas. 

And as State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer has pointed out, 50 
per cent of the Texas traffic is on 
the 93 per cent of its roads that 
are rural; the other seven per cent 
of the roads must carry half of the 
traffic. So, as urban areas con- 
tinue to grow and develop, their 
transportation problems continue 
to become more acute. But the 
very fact that the Highway De- 
partment is spending an increas- 
ing portion of the state's construc- 
tion and right of way funds in 
urban areas is evidence of its 
realization of the need of traffic 
improvement in urban areas. 
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These are the 


The Countdown 
of Tasks 


These are the 10 basic - 
elements for which inven- | 


men who 


will create 


tories and analyses are re- nineteen 

quired by the Federal Aid 

Highway Act of 1962: transportation 
|. Economic factors plans in 
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affecting develop- 
ment 


Population 


Land use 


Transportation facil- 


ities including those 
for mass transpor- 


tation 


Travel patterns 


Terminal and trans- 


fer facilities 


Traffic control fea- 
tures 


Zoning ordinances, 
subdivision regula- 
tions, building 
codes, etc. 


Financial resources 


Social and commu- 
nity-value factors, 
such as, preserva- 
tion of open space, 
parks and recrea- 
tional facilities; pres- 
ervation of historical 
sites and buildings; 
environmental amen- 
ities; and aesthetics. 


three months. 


July 1965 deadline, the Texas Highway 
Department is stepping up its work 
schedule. 

Working with the District offices and 
the cities, the two divisions that will 
carry out the program are the High- 
way Planning Survey Division, headed 
by George Carver; and the Highway 
Design Division, headed by T. S. Huff. 
Huff and Carver estimate that their di- 
vision personnel will more than double 
while coping with the demands of the 
new federal aid law. 

Joe Wright, Traffic Manager, is man- 
aging the work done by the Planning 
Survey Division (D-10); and Urban 
Engineer Frank Frey is supervising the 
work of the Urban Section of the High- 
way Design Division (D-8). 

Wright’s key assistants are Kenneth 
Crawford, Assistant Traffic Manager; 
James P. Olson, head of the analyses; 
and Bernard Barton, Accountant. Frey’s 
key assistants are N. M. Goodwin, Sen- 
ior Planning Engineer; and Andrew D. 


Joe Wright, Traffic Manager, manages 
the work done by the Planning Survey 
Division. D-10 is responsible for gather- 
ing all the facts about each city or 
area, from population, land use and ac- 
cident records to street capacities, traf- 
fic systems and future growth potential. 


Jones, Supervising Planning Engineer. 

The cities and metropolitan areas 
presently scheduled for transportation 
studies are: 

Harlingen-San Benito, Pasadena-Hous- 
ton, Galveston-Texas City, Midland- 
Odessa, Dallas-Fort Worth, Beaumont- 
Port Arthur-Orange, Texarkana, Tyler, 
Abilene, Amarillo, Austin, Corpus Chris- 
ti, El Paso, Laredo, San Angelo, San 
Antonio, Waco, Wichita Falls, and Lub- 
bock. 

To date, these are the studies that 
are already in some stage of progress 
after being authorized by the Texas 
Highway Commission: 

Galveston-Texas City; the Dallas-Fort 
Worth region; the Beaumont-Port Ar- 
thur-Orange region, Austin, San An- 
tonio, Waco, Lubbock and Lubbock 
County and Corpus Christi. 

The Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange 
area—referred to as the Golden Tri- 
angle—represents the first regional 
transportation study to be made in 


Wright's key assistants are, left, James P. Olson, 
head of the analyses; Kenneth Crawford, As- 
sistant Traffic Manager; and Bernard Barton, 
Accountant. 


Texas. It involves the study of three 
major cities, two counties—Jefferson 
and Orange, and numerous smaller 
cities. 

The Dallas-Fort Worth regional study, 
authorized in August, will be the De- 
partment’s largest undertaking in the ur- 
ban transportation program. It involves 
10 counties and a million and a half 
people, the largest urban concentration 
in Texas or the South. 

The length of time it will take to com- 
plete each study depends on many 
factors, such as population density, ge- 
ographical barriers, land-use problems, 
the rate of community growth, and the 
attitude of city officials and townspeo- 
ple. On the average, smaller studies will 
take one year while the larger ones will 
take two years. 

One important factor is how much 
work individual cities have done on 
their own. Available factual data varies 
considerably from city to city. Some 


have practically all the necessary data to 


supervise the work done by the 
Urban Section of Highway Design 


Division. After studying the ma- | 


terial gathered by D-I0, D-8 in- 
corporates it into a transportation 
plan, tailor-made to fit the needs 
of each individual city or area. 


put together a transportation plan with 
only an updating job required, while 
others have next to nothing with which 
to start. In either case, city planners 
work with the Highway Department 
throughout the project. 

Briefly, this is how a transportation 
plan study is initiated: First, a delega- 
tion representing the local units of gov- 
ernment approaches the Texas Highway 
Commission with a request for a trans- 
portation study. City officials have al- 
ready consulted with their District Of- 
fice so that they have been informed of 
the proper procedure. The Commission 
then offers a tender minute, or passes 
a minute order, for or to these local 
government units, estimating the scope 
of the study and its cost. If two or more 
cities, or units of government, are in- 
volved, a committee is formed to work 
with the Highway Department. 

After thorough consideration, a con- 
tract is drawn up by the Highway De- 
sign Division, assisted by the District, 


Frank Frey, Urban Engineer, will. 


Here Frey consults with his two chief as- 
sistants, Andrew D. Jones, Supervising 
Planning Engineer, left, and N. M. 
Goodwin, Senior Planning Engineer, 
center. Personnel of both D-8 and D-I0 
may more than double in coping with 
the demands of the new federal trans- 
portation law. 


the city, Aid Division and Planning Sur- 
vey Division, to be signed by local au- 
thorities and the Department. An Ad- 
visory Committee is formed to deter- 
mine the scope of the study. It is com- 
posed of representatives from the city 
or region, the District Office, D-8, D-10, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads. Then 
the District Engineer appoints a Plan- 
ning Engineer for the transportation 
study. 

Working with D-8, the Planning En- 
gineer prepares a prospectus for the 
Bureau of Public Roads outlining the 
study. He coordinates the overall data- 
gathering operation and the individual 
phases necessary to complete the trans- 
portation plan. D-10 and the city work 
with the Planning Engineer in gathering 
data; with D-10 determining traffic char- 
acteristics and the city conducting the 
land-use study. After the data has been 
assembled, the Planning Engineer, with 
the help of D-8, the District and local 
officials, develops a transportation plan. 


These interchanges south of the Corpus Christi bridge pro- 
vide for the smooth travel needed in today's urban trans- 
portation plans. Corpus Christi was the first city to re- 


quest an urban transportation plan. 


The completed plan is sent to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads for approval. 

A total of 11% per cent of all federal 
aid for highways is available for re- 
search or planning. About 70 per cent 
of the cost of each transportation study 
will be supplied from this “114 per 
cent fund.” The state will pay 15 per 
cent of the cost, and local officials will 
pay a lump sum estimated to be 15 per 
cent of the cost. Most of the studies 
will be financed in this way. 

When the actual transportation study 
is begun, one of the first investigations 
undertaken is street use. The main ob- 
jective of this study is to identify all 


The Dallas-Fort Worth regional study 
will be the Department's largest under- 
taking in the urban transportation pro- 
gram. It involves 10 counties and a 
million and a half people, the largest 
urban concentration in Texas or the 


South. 
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The Houston metropolitan area will be one of the largest 
transportation studies the Highway Department will make. 
This intricate interchange here is located in downtown Hous- 


ton where Interstate 610 and U.S. 59 intersect. 


streets according to their present use, 
such as local, collector, arterial and 
freeway. This information will be used 
time and again in several other phases 
of the data gathering program. 
Federal census tracts are used as the 
basic unit to check population, land use 


and origin-destination surveys. The city 
is responsible for projecting the urban 
population to the target year. The land- 
use analysis is important, because in 
order to determine and project traffic 
patterns with reasonable accuracy, it is 
necessary to determine the relationship 


between various land uses and traffic 
generation. In most cases land is cat- 
egorized into industrial, residential, 
commercial, public and vacant lands. 
Projected land use also is studied, giv- 
ing consideration to the city’s attitude 
toward zoning, national trends and 
proposed construction. If the city has a 
master plan for future development, an 
effort is made to integrate the trans- 
portation plan with it. 

Origin-destination surveys are made 
to develop information about the num- 
ber of trips into, within, and through 
the city, the mode of travel used, trip 
purpose, and the time of day the trips 
are made. The Planning Survey Divi- 
sion conducts these studies by use of 
comprehensive home-interview type sur- 
veys. 

Then comes the arterial street inven- 
tory, and the studies of the existing 
traffic service, the travel time of the 
existing traffic systems, street capacities, 
accident records, parking facilities, 
transit systems, and all the other count- 
less details that the Planning Engineer 
must gather to be molded into a trans- 
portation plan. 

After studying all the gathered data, 
then the Highway Design Division can 
begin creating a realistic transportation 
plan, tailor-made to fit the needs of 
each individual community. @ 
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The 19 urban transportation plans that the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment will create in accordance with the Federal-Aid Highway Act 


of 1962 are pinpointed on this map. 


Three Key Words 


The three key words of the Urban 
Transportation Planning Program are 
Comprehensive, Continuing, and Co- 
operative. 

Comprehensive means that the eco- 
nomic, population and land use elements 
be included in the planning process, and 
that estimates must be made of future 
transportation needs. The entire area 
within which urban development will 


take place in the future must be in- 


cluded in the study, for although a plot 
of land on the edge of town may be but 
a pasture today, it may house an in- 
dustry tomorrow. 

Continuing means that current data 
will be maintained continuously on land 
use, populations, and travel and trans- 
portation statistics. Each city’s or area’s 
transportation study must be re-evalu- 
ated and updated at least every five 


years, or whenever necessary. 

Cooperative means there must be an 
establishment of formal procedure sup- 
ported by written memorandum of un- 
derstanding between the Texas Highway 
Department and the governing bodies of 
local communities in carrying out the 
transportation planning process. This 
ensures that a plan will be developed 
that is feasible and acceptable to all 
parties concerned. @ 


Talking informally about urban transportation problems before the seminar opens 
are W. E. Simmons, District Engineer; E. D. Parmer, Assistant District Engineer; 
and Charlie Campbell, Senior Resident Engineer, all of Beaumont in District 20. 


G. E. Marple, Chief of Plan- 
ning Operations Branch, BPR 


URBAN 


Representatives from the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Public Roads and Texas’ major metro- 
politan areas met for an Urban Transportation Planning 
Seminar in Austin October 1 and 2. 

Approximately 161 persons attended the seminar, which 
was the first of its type. Similar seminars probably will 


be held each year from now on as the Highway Department 
cooperates in the new Federal Aid Highway Act of 1962. 
A requirement of the act is that all cities with more than 
50,000 population must have a continuing, comprehensive 
urban transportation program in order to receive federal 
aid for highway projects after 1965. 

To date, 19 transportation plans are scheduled for Texas. 
Representatives from each city, county or metropolitan area 
attended the seminar. 

Walter F. Frey, Urban Engineer of the Highway Design 
Division, was general chairman of the seminar. The Texas 
Highway Department sponsored the event, with personnel 
attending from District offices throughout the state. 

A general discussion opened the seminar, with T. S. Huff, 
Chief Engineer of Highway Design, as chairman. State High- 
way Engineer D. C. Greer gave the welcome, and Walter 


Dalton Jones, Senior Designing Engineer; Elmer 
Wright, Supervising Resident Engineer; and R. W. 
Tucker, Assistant District Engineer, all from Lubbock 
in District 5. 


Two Bureau of Public Roads engineers Signing up for the seminar is Clyde Lee, . 
talk shop. They are Henry Bremer, Aus- of the University of Texas’ Civil Engi- fe 
tin, left, and Cal Berge, Fort Worth. neering Department. _. 


PLANNERS MEE Xf, tn 


Frey explained the objective of the seminar. G. E. Marple, 
Chief of Planning Operations Branch of the BPR, spoke on 


urban transportation planning in general. A panel discussion 


featured A. C. Kyser, Engineer-Manager of Houston, and 
Steve Matthews, Executive Director of Texas Municipal 
League, with Jack Keese, Executive Officer of the Texas 
Transportation Institute, as panel moderator. 

Other Highway Department participants in the seminar 
were George Carver, Planning Survey Engineer; Joe Wright, 
Traffic Manager, Planning Survey Division; and Hubert 
Henry, Engineer of Photogrammetry, and Andrew D. Jones, 
Supervising Planning Engineer, both of the Highway De- 
sign Division. 

Also participating were Dr. Clyde E. Lee, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ Civil Engineering Department; Henry 
Bremer, Planning and Programming Engineer, BPR; Archie 
Walker, City Manager of Orange; Dr. John Stockton, Bureau 
of Business Research, University of Texas; William Ander-’ 
son, City Planner of Corpus Christi; Cooper McEachern, 
Traffic Engineer, Houston; W. H. Klapproth, Traffic Engi- 
neer, Austin; Donald E. Cleveland, Industrial Engineering 
Department, A&M University; and Stewart Fischer, Traffic 
Engineer, San Antonio. # 


L. E. Morris, Assistant District Engineer, left, and 
Michael Spiller, Draftsman III, both of Wichita Falls 
in District 3. 


MORE THAN 
JUST A 

HUNK OF 
CONCRETE 


A TEXAS HIGHWAY—Interstate 45 from Conroe 
to Sam Houston National Forest in District 12—has 
been selected as one of the most scenic highways in 
the United States. 

The highway was one of 14 to receive honorable 
mention in the annual Scenic Highway Award con- 
test sponsored by Parade Magazine, a Sunday news- 
paper supplement. There were 300 entries in the 
contest. 

Winner of the contest was Interstate 75 between 
Vanderbilt and Indian River in Michigan. 

The purpose of the contest is to encourage beauty 
in highway design as well as safety and efficiency. 

Interstate 45 presents many a beautiful view as it 
winds through forested land. An unusual, but aesthe- 
thic aspect of the route is that the trees have been left 
standing as a natural barrier between the two lanes. 
This lends a scenic quality to the route, as well as 
providing an added safety factor, for the trees help 
prevent cars from crossing the median into opposing 
lanes of traffic and also cut down headlight glare. 

Thus the picture met the demands of the contest, 
depicting a highway that is safe, with its divided four 
lanes, but yet a highway that is more than “just a 
hunk of concrete,” with the natural beauty of the 
terrain enhancing the route. 

To be eligible for entry in the contest, a highway 
also must meet these standards: 

1. It must be a new or rebuilt highway at least five 
miles long, opened to traffic after September 1962 
but before September 1963. 

2. It must be a highway for general use, not a 
highway for sightseers only. 

3. It must “drive well,” with gentle curves, easy 
grades and wide lanes, although it need not be a 
superhighway. 

4. It must be well-planned—with good use of land, 
minimum destruction of property and neighborhood. 

5. It must look good, and be designed to take ad- 
vantage of natural terrain and scenic beauty, @ 
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The "end of the road" is right... in 
fact, it's the only way to describe this 
picture taken by W. F. Gustafson, Sec- 
ondary Roads Designing Engineer of the 
Secondary Roads Division in Austin. It's 
the end of Park Road 36 at Possum 
Kingdom Lake in Palo Pinto County in 
District 2. R. W. Crook, District Engi- 
neer at Fort Worth says there is a 100- 
foot drop to water on the other side 
of the fence, and that the water itself 
is about 150 feet deep. 


As leaves and wind frisk in a 

paling sun, the Call of Autumn 
beckons to Texas Highway Depart- 
ment employes ... and once again, 
cameras slung over shoulders, they 
forsake their air conditioned offices 
and head for the hills. 

These are some of the interesting 
sights they saw while 


traveling along Texas highways. 


District Engineer C. N. Parsons, of Dis- 
trict 22 at Del Rio, sent in this picture 
taken by G. P. Brown, Supervising Resi- 
dent Engineer. At first it may look like 
Surrealism, but actually it's a mailbox 
owned by J. C. Netleton on Pandale 
Road about 37 miles north of Comstock 
in Val Verde County. Apparently, Net- 
tleton doesn't bother with carting cir- 
culars and bills and junk clear up to the 
house . . . he just burns them right 
there on the little stove sitting on top 
of the mailbox There's a little cactus 
garden sitting on top of the stove for 
decoration. And it looks like there's a 
coffee pot sitting there, too . . . per- 
haps it's for the postman to brew a cup 
of coffee and rest a spell while deliver- 
ing mail on his route. 


PROM ANGE ACRES TQ BTERAITY 


Do you yearn for faraway places? Well, 
when you start feeling restless, head for 
Gay Hill in Washington County in Dis- 
trict 17. There's an intersection on F.M. 
390 that has plenty of international 
flavor . . . Hong Kong, Germany. John 
A. Blasienz, District Construction Engi- 
neer at Bryan, sent in these pictures 
with the note that the Ed Weisse Store 
at Angly Acres is the central meeting 
place for Mound Hill Community. 
There's probably some good psycho- 
logical reasoning here . . . the weary 
traveler notes how far it is to San 
Francisco or Philadelphia . . . or the 
Rhine . . . and decides he might as 
well tarry awhile here at Angly Acres 
and have a Coke. 


tGAY HILL 5 

“4 SAN FRANCISCO 2491 
lll 

‘4 HONG KONG 7514 

 ANGLY AC ES | 
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AWARDS 


35-Year Awards 
District 10 
Curtis F. Rix, Inspector III 
District 14 
James M. Owens, Assistant District Engineer 
District 21 
Simon R. Busby, Assistant District Engineer 
30-Year Awards 
D-18 
Travis W. Brown, Engineer of Buildings and Real Estate 
District 2 
Clarence S. Tilley, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 12 
Seth W. Hoke, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 15 
Robert O. Lytton, District Engineer 
George W. Ethridge, Skilled Laborer 
John A. Baer, Inspector III 
District 22 
Ernest A. Boehme, Right of Way Agent III 


25-Year Awards 


District 4 
Silva Davis, Skilled Laborer 
District 8 
Clinton A. Anderson, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 


John H. Taylor, Skilled Laborer 
Walter W. Miller, Engineering Aide IV 
District 10 
Mallard B. Beard, Accountant II 
Earle C. Horton, Skilled Laborer 


District 16 

Jim Baresh, Skilled Laborer 
District 18 

Arthur L. Nix, Inspector III 
District 19 

Tilford G. Hughes, Draftsman III 
District 25 
Curtis L. Kidwell, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


20-Year Awards 
District | 
Elmer N. Bramlett, Engineering Aide IV 
District 4 
Billy J. Mooney, Shop Foreman II 
District 5 
Oran Self, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 
Irven D. Sheppard, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 12 
Thomas H. Edwards, Skilled Laborer 
Juan Bijarro, Skilled Laborer 
District 13 
Alfred H. Holik, Skilled Laborer 
District 15 
Juan Martinez, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Paul J. Mazac, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 20 
Earl M. McWilliams, Skilled Laborer 
Hampie E. Wigley, Skilled Laborer 
District 23 
Emit B. Cornelius, Skilled Laborer 
Earle A. Williford, Skilled Laborer 


RETIREMENTS 


District | 
Druery P. Baumann, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Ona W. Spooner, Skilled Laborer 


District 3 

John W. Caldwell, Skilled Laborer 
District 4 

Lewis V. Hollar, Inspector III 

District 5 

William H. Parker, Skilled Laborer 
District 6 

Oscar H. Pearl, Maintenance Construction Foreman II] 
District 7 
Robert F. Baker, Semi-Skilled Laborer 

District 8 


Lewis A. Beasley, Warehouse Superintendent 


District 20 


District 10 
Earle C. Horton, Skilled Laborer 
Arthur L. Odom, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Lonnie K. Taylor, Shop Foreman II 


District |] 
Frank B. Crawford, Assistant Fiscal Officer 
District 14 
Harry E. Feuge, Skilled Laborer 
William E. Thompson, Engineering Aide IV 


District 15 
Erhard O. Kneupper, Skilled Laborer 
Perry W. Stowe, Inspector III 
District 19 
Rimpson Teet, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


Herbert F. Corley, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


Happy Birthday 


The Bureau of Public Roads is 70 
years old. 

On October 3, 1893, the Office of 
Road Inquiry in the Department of Ag- 
riculture opened its door for business. 
It started out with an appropriation of 
$10,000. At its head was a lone ''special 
agent and engineer for road inquiry," 
aided by a small clerical staff. 

Today the BPR, headed by Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex M. Whit- 
ton, has 5,300 employes carrying out 
a program with world-wide ramifica- 
tions. 


Elephant Road 


From the Montana Highway Depart- 
ments Center Line Magazine: ''Ameri- 
can taxpayers, who often wonder where 
all their dollars go, especially those 
foreign aid dollars, may be glad to 
know that at least some of them are 
benetiting the elephant population. 

There's a surge of highway building 
by pro-western nations these days in 
Africa and Asia, and a good part of 
the capital is coming from the U. S. 


Among the nations doing extensive 
highway construction is Uganda, in 
Africa. But, when a stretch of high- 


way is completed there, the human 
users find they have to wait a bit for 
some four-tooted travelers—elephants. 
"The elephants, long used to making 
their own trails for their wanderings, 
have given the highway engineers a 
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the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


vote of confidence, having found that 
the new highways cut their traveling 
time considerably in getting from one 
feeding grounds to another. 

"And, if you happen to be touring 
in Uganda, elephants have the right of 
way. You just don't argue with an 
elephant any more than you do with 
a truck!" 


Reflections on New Tags 


A new kind of license plate is re- 
ducing highway deaths, according to an 
article in a recent issue of Municipal 
South magazine, a publication for mu- 
nicipal officials in southern states. 

The tags, which are covered with a 
reflective material that shows up brightly 


Photo courtesy of Niagara Falls Bridge Commission 


in headlights, is credited by Maine 
police with helping to reduce night-time 
parked car accidents from 298 during 
the three years before the plates were 
introduced to 73 during the three years 
immediately after they were issued. 

The plates have been adopted by 
Alabama, Delaware, Hawaii, Indiana, 
lowa, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming and the 
District of Columbia. 

Deaths from night-time collisions were 
reduced from 24 per cent of all fatal 
accidents to nine per cent of all fatal 
accidents in rural areas, according to a 
study made in Minnesota during its 
first full year of using the reflective 
tags. 


The Rainbow Bridge 


A new bridge spanning the Niagara River between the United States and 
Canada has been completed and opened to traffic. The official name for the 
new structure is the Lewiston-Queenston International Bridge, but already it is 


being referred to as the Rainbow Bridge. 


It has the world's longest hingeless steel arch, measuring 1,000 feet. 

The most difficult part of construction was the delicate maneuvering necessary 
to unite the two sections of the arch rib with the final section. 

A+ both ends of the structure, a complex of highways has been built to 
facilitate the heavy traffic movement between the two countries. 


Dot > 25 y 
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The Alligator Pike 


Florida is going ahead with plans to 
build a toll road from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean, despite 
considerable criticism, reports Better 
Roads Magazine. 

The 78-mile highway would link Naples 
and Fort Lauderdale. I+ already has 
been dubbed the "Alligator Pike." 


Oh, No! 
A tractor-trailer stalled recently in 
the main line of traffic on Route | in 


New Jersey. The reason: out of gas. 
The cargo: 6,000 gallons of gasoline. 


Wedded or Welded? 


Would you say that a Nevada dis- 
trict highway engineer named Edward 
Marriage is wedded to his job? 


On Educating Drivers 


The South Carolina Highway Depart- 
ment is cooperating with other state 
agencies to develop a series of illu- 
strated lectures on driver education to 
be presented by educational television 
to high school students. 

The pilot course later will be followed 
by similar television programs through- 
out the state. Many of the lectures 
will be supplemented on the local level 
by actual practice driving under expert 
teacher supervision. A standard course 
provides a minimum of 30 hours class- 
room instruction and six hours of in- 
car instruction. Thirty lectures will be 
included in the course. 


Vino, Anyone? 


Rather than slice through one of its 
most famous vineyards at Montrachet, 
French engineers will elevate a section 
of the Paris-Lyon expressway at a cost 
of about $1.2 million. 
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WaT, | 
Underneath the Skyscrapers 


On August 17, 1960, a bloc of air—two city blocks of it-was purchased by a 
New York City building corporation for $1,061,000. The enterprising builders 
bought the air space over Interstate I-95. 

Today, four 32-story apartment buildings—housing 960 families—straddle the 
depressed expressway. 

Building the skyscraper apartments over the expressway posed many engi- 
neering and architectural challenges. The buildings had to be supported above 
a |2-lane roadway; there is no '‘basement"’ floor, as such available for the normal 
heaters and boilers; the support columns for the platform for the buildings were 
restricted as to location and size so that they could be erected only on the 
"islands'' between the four underground roadways. 

The event marked the first time air rights over a major interstate highway have 
been utilized, but as Highway User points out, it's an idea that could spread— 
especially in concentrated major cities such as New York and Chicago. 
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“This job 
has been 


my whole 
ices 


On THE AFTERNOON of October 
18, 1963, the Highway Design Division 
offices in Austin fairly bustled with 
activity. 

Men swished about here and there, 
emptying wastebaskets, dusting desk- 
tops, stashing away stacks of paper, 
mopping the floor and raising the blinds 
to let the sun shine in. Two men 
whisked back and forth through the 
halls carrying big pots of water to brew 
large quantities of hot coffee. Another 
man meticulously arranged a sheet of 
green ink-blotting paper on the coffee 
table to lend a simple but festive touch 
to the table. Still another stacked coffee 
cups and arranged cookies on silver 
platters. A Hawaiian palm and magnolia 
blossom centerpiece was added to the 
table as an elegant gesture. A cluster of 
men heaved-ho together to push a heavy 
file cabinet aside—with a teeth-gritting 
squeal—to make more room for the 
gathering. 

Wearing white shirts and ties, having 
forsaken their usual working garb of 
sports shirts, the men worked with all 
the finesse of any proud and proper 
housewife. They obviously were going 
out of their way—and liking it—to 
make the office look its very best for 
someone they cared a lot about. 
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The occasion? The retirement recep- 
tion for Cleveland S. Kinney, Supervis- 
ing Route Engineer who had been with 
the Texas Highway Department since 
1919. 

Dorothy Holubec, Kinney’s secretary 
since 1955, sat at her desk, half- 
heartedly typing a letter in the midst 
of all the goings-on. 

“We're all sorry to see him leave, 
you know,” she said. And she added, 
without embarrassment, “I just hope I 
can keep from crying at the reception. 
I’m just so sentimental, I’m afraid I 
might cry. And JoNell . . . JoNell 
Fajkus, she’s Jim Barr’s secretary .. . 
feels the same way. But he’s been won- 
derful to work for . . 


ing.” 


. so understand- 


In his office, trim dapper Kinney— 
known about the building and the dis- 
tricts as Cleve—sat behind his desk in 
the same office he had occupied since 
the Highway building was built in 1933. 
The office had been especially designed 
for Kinney to coordinate his work with 
the rest of the Highway Design per- 
sonnel. 

Bob Lewis, Supervising Designing En- 
gineer, had just left after saying good- 
bye to Kinney, and Kinney was lost in 
thought looking out his window, which 


Here is Cleve Kinney as a young man 
in the 1920's shortly after he joined the 
Highway Department. Kinney later as- 
sisted in the preparation and publica- 
tion of the first standard set of specifi- 
cations covering roadway and pavement 
construction. He also developed the 
first standard plans for concrete pave- 
ment design using the Bates Type 
Section. 


framed a perfect view of the Capitol 
and its park-like lawns. His desktop had 
been cleared spic and span since early 
morning, and all the last-minute details 
with his successor, E. M. Carl, formerly 
Engineer of Surveys, had been taken 
care of. Kinney, with the typically alert, 
wide-eyed, undivided-attention manner 
that characterizes him, was free to de- 
vote the rest of the afternoon saying 
adieu to the many co-workers he had 
known for the past 44 years. 

“My first job with the Highway De- 
partment was in the summer of 1919 as 
a Rodman on a survey party for State 
Highway 20... now U.S. 290... in 
Blanco County between Johnson City 
and the Hays County line,” said Kinney, 
as he brushed his crisply trimmed 
mustache thoughtfully. “I was paid 
$1.75 a day, six days a week, and 
worked from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

“Landowners were hostile then,” he 
continued. “And at one time we had to 
abandon the survey temporarily at the 
point of a shotgun.” 


Then, almost as if on cue while Kin- 
ney was talking about the early days of 
the Department, Ray Faltinson, head of 
the Operations Division, walked into the 
office to say goodbye to Kinney. 

He reached across the desk to shake 
hands and said, “Well, it’s been a long 
time, hasn’t it Cleve all these 
years ...” He groped for words, and 
Kinney stood up, fingering his bowtie 
as if trying to still the slight quaver in 
his voice, replying, “Yes, it has been 
awhile, hasn’t it, Ray . . 
working with you all this time. . 

Faltinson left, and Kinney jerked his 
thumb toward him, commenting, “I’ve 
known Ray since he was a kid .. . in 
fact, I started him out as a draftsman, 
he used to work for me.” 

Then Kinney continued telling about 
his work, explaining how his job had 
been a composite of new duties accum- 
ulating bit by bit as the Highway De- 
sign Division and the Department grew 
and changed with the times. 

He recalled a surveying job for State 
Highway 17 through Limpia Canyon in 
West Texas. 

“We had to scale a mountain whose 
top afforded excellent terrain for a 
highway location,” he reminisced. “The 
only way to reach the top was by foot 
or horseback. I wore out three pairs of 
shoes with hobnails during this survey. 

“But the only difficulty we encoun- 
tered on the plateau was an encounter 


. its been good 
” 


with a rather mean Hereford bull. On 
one occasion he put the field party to 
flight, and we had to jump into a deep 
ravine where he held us at bay for 
about three hours before he decided to 
move away with the herd. 

“Another time the same bull slipped 
up on us and was in such hot pursuit 
that the transit had to be abandoned 
before we reached the protection of a 
fence . . . and the transit suffered con- 
siderable damage by the bull before he 
finally moved on.” 

Kinney discussed the work of the 
Highway Design Division, noting that 
since 1956 when the Interstate Highway 
program was initiated that the volume 
of work had increased tremendously. 
The division’s investigation and _ plan- 
ning expenses increased from $2 mil- 
lion in 1947 to about $8 million per 
year in 1956, illustrating the increased 
construction work. 

Kinney is versatile in his approach to 
highway building, and is keenly aware 
of the value of work performed by other 
divisions. 

“T think the most important part is 
the design of highways,” he said. “Of 
course, I am not responsible for design 
and have nothing to do with it. I am 
responsible for the inauguration of a 
project . I see that the design is 
properly developed and completed. 

“Of course, the construction of a 
highway is important, too. But I still 


the reception. Bidding Kinney farewell here, left to right, are Herbert Rigsbee, 
Buster Roessing and Herbert Beadle, all of the Bridge Division. In the back- 
ground are Larry Presler, of Highway Design, and Marion Striegler, also of 
Bridge Division. 


E. W. (Willie) Duval, left, former Senior 
Designing Engineer of the Highway De- 
sign Division, drops in to shake Kinney's 
hand at the reception. Kinney and 
Duval worked together from the first 
days of the Department until Duval re- 
tired in 1961 after 41 years of service. 


think design is the most important 
. . that’s the hard work . . . the 


designer has to orginate, he has to do 


phase . 


his own thinking to create a new high- 
way.” 

At this time, Designing Engineer 
Frank McCullough walked into the of- 
fice. 

“T can’t come to the reception, Mr. 
Kinney, so I wanted to come in and 
say goodbye now before you leave,” said 
McCullough, offering his hand for a 
handshake. “I’m sorry to miss your 
party, but just wanted to tell you how 
much I’ve enjoyed your acquaintance.” 

Kinney v shed Frank good luck, and 
then said as the young man left, “That’s 
Frank McC. lough. He’s a good boy, a 
brilliant boy, and he’s doing excellent 
work.” 

Then he continued his discussion 
about highways. 

Kinney feels so strongly about high- 
way work that he doesn’t bother think- 
ing too far in the future about high- 
ways in science-fiction terms. He’s cer- 
tain that private helicopters will never 
replace the family car. 

“No, people just love old Mother 
Earth so much they’ll never take to the 
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air,” he said. “People like to feel their 
feet on the ground and know they’re 
safe. There'll always be highways. 

“Highway work has been rewarding 
to me,” he continued. “Each day you 
can see what you’ve accomplished, and 
when I look back through the years, I 
can see the many projects that I’ve had 
a hand in. It gives you a sense of pride 
to see them now as completed, modern 
facilities being used by the people every 
day.” 

Kinney joked a little about his retire- 
ment. 

“Oh, ’'m going to do lots of hunting 
and fishing and traveling. And my 
. she has a list 
a mile long of chores for me to do... 
I may have to come back to work to 
rest.” 


wife’ll keep me busy . . 


But more seriously, unashamed of 
the lump in his throat, Kinney admitted 
that leaving his work would not be 
easy. 

“T’m quite an emotional person, and 
ever since I knew I would be retiring, 
I’ve been preparing for it, but I’ve still 
felt emotional about it. This job has 
been my whole life, and when I leave 
it will be like severing part of my life. 
Tl have to learn a new way of living. 

“They took my wife and me out to 
lunch this noon, you know,” he added. 
“They gave her an orchid, and every- 
thing was so nice. And Jim Barr (Ad- 
ministrative Technician III) led the 
prayer. It was the most touching bit of 
talking [ve ever heard, I couldn’t keep 
back the tears. I just hope the tears 
don’t show this afternoon.” 

And then it was time for the recep- 
tion 

The office was perfectly neat, with 
all the whisk brooms, pots and pans, 
rags and mops tucked out of sight. 

Guests began to arrive, filling the 
elevators and the halls until the rooms 
of the Highway Design Division were 
crowded with an estimated 350 well- 
wishers. Kinney stood in line for an 
hour, shaking hands with old friends 
and co-workers who pressed about him 
to bid him farewell, to tell him they 
would miss him, and to urge him to 
drop by often for a visit. 


And the eyes of Dorothy Holubec 


and JoNell Fajkus glistened. 
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A Yugoslavian family views the Texas 
Highway Department’s exhibition in the 
American pavilion at the Zagreb Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Yugoslavia dur- 
ing September. An estimated one mil- 


lion persons watched the animated mo- 


del highway in operation. The exhibit 
was designed and constructed by the 
Travel and Information Division about 


From Texas to Yugoslavia 


an ee 


five years ago. Since then it has been 
shown at the Texas State Fair, engi- 
neering exhibitions, the Short Course, 
and other various events. The showing 
of the exhibit at the Yugoslavian fair 
was financed by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, which sponsored U.S. 
participation in the fair. @ 


Permit Maps Available 


District permit maps—bound in an 
18 by 25-inch book that graphically 
shows at a glance the weight and size 
restrictions on Texas highways—are 
now available from Maintenance Opera- 
tions Division in Austin. 

The handy, new books are supplied 
to permit clerks in district offices and 
tourist bureaus. They also are available 
for $10 a copy to private organizations 
such as contractors, oil well service 
groups and trucking lines. 

Standard district control-section maps 
supplied by the Planning Survey Divi- 
sion at Camp Hubbard are used by 
Maintenance Operations for converting 
to easy-to-read permit maps. Red, blue 
and yellow colors are used to designate 
the load capacity of the highways; and 


red triangles, hexagonals, and squares 


with code numbers indicate the load 
capacity and clearances of the bridges. 

An addendum is issued approximate- 
ly each month incorporating additions, 
revisions and removal of weight and 
size limitations on the maps. Ap- 
proximately 16,000 overweight and over- 
size permits are issued each month. 
This provides about $1 million annually 
to cover the cost of issuing the maps 
and to compensate for wear and tear on 
roads and bridges from permit loads. 

M. U. Ferrari, Supervising Field En- 
gineer of D-18, says that the permit 
maps enable a person to plot easily a 
route through the state when it would 
be almost impossible to wade through 
all the minute orders and other papers 
necessary to plan a trip for overweight 
or oversize vehicles. 


A truck was stopped in its tracks when this This overall view of the underpass shows how the impact buckled the wooden 


artillery piece it was transporting worked 


loose and plowed into a railroad trestle. 


Aws mm cannon shot the Fort 
Worth & Denver Railroad out of action 
on State Highway 24 in Decatur with- 
out firing a round. 

The accident occurred on the night 
of September 12 when a truck carrying 


railing. The Highway Department lent several steel beams to the railway com- 


pany until new beams arrived for complete repairs. 


cratch One Railroad Trestle 


James E. Kelley, Engineering Clerk II 
Fort Worth, District 2 


a self-propelled artillery piece attempted 
to go under the railway underpass on 
the east edge of Decatur. 

The tube of the weapon had worked 
loose from its tie-down chains and was 
at an up-angle position, causing it to 
plow into the steel I-beams supporting 
the railroad trestle. The impact of the 
muzzle of the cannon hit with such force 
that it pierced two of the 36-inch deep 
steel I-beams weighing 230 pounds per 
linear foot. Then it passed over two 
other I-beams and protruded from the 
top of the trestle. The force of the blow 
knocked the girders about three feet 


A Highway Patrolman points to where 
the cannon's muzzle protrudes through 
two steel |-beams on top of the trestle. 
The force of the blow knocked steel 
girders some three feet out of line on 
the top of a concrete pier and bent 
one of the steel rails up in an arc. 


out of line on top of a concrete pier and 
bent one of the steel rails up in an are. 

Rail traffic was routed over the Rock 
Island lines from Bowie to Fort Worth 
and motor traffic was routed through 
the residential section of the city. 

The damage caused about 48 hours 
delay in normal operations of the rail- 
road, and until repairs were completed, 
only low-order rail traffic was permitted 
on the trestle. Enough steel beams were 
borrowed from the Texas Highway De- 
partment to build a temporary support- 
ing structure for the railroad until new 
beams arrived for complete repairs. 

The big gun was enroute from Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, to Beaumont where it 
was to be loaded on ship for overseas 
shipment. The impact knocked the gun 
loose from its track carrier. The flat bed 
trailer was broken loose from the trac- 
tor, causing the track carrier to scoot 
off the highway. It was estimated that 
property damage could exceed a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. 

Moral: Always fasten your cannon 
securely! @ 
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F.M. Roads Praised 


Sulphur Springs Daily News Telegram, 
with praise—''lt is difficult to place a 
true value on the extensive ranch or 
farm to market road systems in Texas. 
True, one can tell how much it costs to 
build these roads. An announcement by 
the Texas Highway Commission this 
week told of approval of seven miles of 
new farm to market roadway in Hopkins 


County at a cost of $210,000. 


"But the economic value of these 
roads to the rural and business areas 
they serve must be a great deal more. 
If Hopkins County rural interests pro- 
vide a yearly value of $13 million to the 
economic life of the area, as has been 
estimated often, then the farm to mar- 
ket roads play a major part in a $13 
million a year business. 


"The farm to market road program 
in Texas is an impressive one. By the 
end of this year there will be 36,000 
miles of such roads in the state. The 
immediate goal is 50,000 miles. If Texas 
is known by its general highway system, 
then it should be praised for the farm 
to market portion thereof. The miles 
may be becoming costly to build, but 
each mile can be expected to pay for 
itself quickly." 


Nearing Completion 


Mid-County Review, with drama— 
"Huge earth moving machines looking 
like monsters from a prehistoric age 
aided by other machines and a swarm 
of men are busily engaged in rounding 
out the construction program for a huge 
interchange of S.H. 347 and F.M. 365, 
on the outskirts of the city. 
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"Charles S. Campbell of Beaumont, 
senior resident engineer for the Texas 
Highway Department... disclosed... 
that the multi-million dollar project is 40 
per cent complete ... and... that 
the entire highway project, with the ex- 
ception of the road at the S curve on 
the southern end of S.H. 347 road build- 
ing program, will be completed by 
Thanksgiving." 


A New Attitude 


Fort Worth Star Telegram, with pride 
—'The attitude which Weatherford 
leaders have met the proposed by-pass 
of the city by a loop of Interstate High- 
way 20 is a far cry from the insistence 
heard in another era of road-building 
that primarily highways be routed 
through the business districts of towns 
along them ... as good business for 
downtown merchants. 


"Weatherford and other Parker Coun- 
ty leaders, meeting the other day with 
state highway officials, properly asked 
for ‘as many access roads as you can 
give us’ to the proposed loop. But it 
was recognized that the new road, al- 
though an inconvenience to some, rep- 
resented progress in road construction 
and the rapid movement of through 
traffic. Also it was recognized that by- 
pass of the through traffic would make 
downtown Weatherford safer for resi- 
dents and would lessen 
gestion." 


With Nostalgia 


Austin American, rolling out the wel- 
come mat—''Austin welcomes home, 
with affectionate regard, a former resi- 
dent who gained recognition in Texas 
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and in Washington as a national law- 
maker for over a quarter of a century. 

"Former Congressman Fritz Lanham, 
now 82, who has lived in Washington 
since he completed 28 years of service 
as representative from the Fort Worth 
District, will come back to make his 
home in Austin... 


"He is the son of Governor S. W. T. 
Lanham, who served as chief executive 
from 1903 to 1907. His brother, Frank 
Lanham, was chairman of the Texas 
Highway Commission back in the late 
1920's. Frank Lanham was the first per- 
son to drive an automobile all the way 
between Dallas and Fort Worth." 


The Good Old What? 


Houston Post, quoting a paper from 
a University of Mississippi periodical— 
"The good old American traffic jam will 
be only a memory |0 years from now. 


"That happy prediction comes from 
a man whose business it is to hope for 
the best where automobiles are con- 
cerned. He is Lynn A. Townsend, presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Corp. 

"Urban freeway programs now under- 
way will largely, if not completely, 
eliminate metropolitan traffic congestion 
during the coming decade, Townsend 
says. 


"The basis for his prediction is that 
traffic studies show 80 per cent of all 
automobiles downtown at rush hour in 
U.S. cities are merely passing from one 
outlying neighborhood to another. 

"When the downtown loop freeways 

. are completed, this traffic will by- 
pass the downtown surface streets... 
and traffic congestion there will be a 
thing of the past." 


Keith Elliott 
Travel & Information Division 


Ir RAINED BUCKETS, as they 
say, on Thanksgiving Day, 1958. And 
there in the downpour with a bucket of 
his own squatted Grover Martin of Op- 
erations Division. 

He hunkered beneath an umbrella 
alongside an eight-sided pylon, an oc- 
tahedron which braces the exit stairway 
in the alley behind the Main Office 
Building. And he appeared to be paint- 
ing that concrete shaft a bright orange! 
On Thanksgiving Day! In the rain! 

Appeared to be? Man, he actually 
was! And thereby hangs a narrative. 

“For why,” small children attending 
the scene from the bus station across 
the alley may have begged their parents, 
“is the man painting the post? On 
Thanksgiving Day? In the rain?” 

A knowing parent could have replied, 
“The man paints the post every Thanks- 
giving Day. Rain or shine. It is a tradi- 
tion,” 

“Prithee, how come?” 

“Gather around, small fry, and I will 
tell you all about the birds and the bees 
and the octahedron and the Aggies.” 


O NCE UPON A TIME the octahe- 
dron was white. 

“Tt is too white, Mr. Martin decided. 
“T will paint part of it yellow.” And 
forthwith, he did. 


In days that followed, passersby re- 
marked that the yellow-and-white struc- 
ture was close, spectrum-wise, to being 
an orange-and-white structure. Orange 
and white are the colors of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, which sponsors a foot- 
ball team of some stature. 

“Hey, what are you,” Longhorn root- 
ers would adjure Mr. Martin, “color- 
blind?” 

“Hey, what are you,” Texas A & M 
supporters would adjure Mr. Martin, 
“some kind of Longhorn rooter nut?” 

(Texas A & M sponsors a football 
team, too. Its colors are maroon and 
white. ) 

Inevitably, Mr. Martin got enough of 
this. “T’ll fix them,” he vowed. 

“Go ahead and fix them,” suggested 
Ray Faltinson, Engineer of Operations 
Division. It would be amusing, he sub- 
mitted, to paint the pylon orange and 
white if Texas should win the forthcom- 
ing Thanksgiving Day football contest. 
Or maroon and white if A & M should 
win. 

This arrangement gathers significance 
when one ponders the fact that a mas- 
sive preponderance of Texas Highway 
Department engineers, and other person- 
sonnel, attended either Texas or Texas 
A & M. For example, the State High- 
way Engineer attended Texas A & M. 

It couldn’t have mattered less to Mr. 
Martin. He didn’t attend either of them. 


On THANKSGIVING NIGHT of 
1949, then, Mr. Martin received a tele- 
phone call from Mr. Faltinson. Texas 
had won. In substance he advised, 
“Color it orange.” 

And, verily, it was colored orange, 
and white, next morning. 

Next year, ditto. 

But in 1951, pow! The Aggies came 
on like Gang Busters and copped the 
fray (a sporting term), 22-21. 

On the morning after, there was not 
a dry eye among the Texas University 
contingent. And the post was as maroon 
and white as a post can get. 

Thus it has gone since 1949. It is 


An umbrella and a bucket of paint sym- 
bolize remote possibilities for Grover 


Martin's Thanksgiving. Annually the 
D-2ler paints the pictured shaft orange 
or maroon to salute the outcome of the 
Longhorn-Aggie game. Since 1949 he 
has used the umbrella once, adorning 
the shaft in the rain. He has used the 
maroon paint twice. Proving that A & M 
wins twice as often as it rains. 


conceded that most years, the color, 
orange, has dominated the structure. 
There was a maroon year following the 
game of 1956, taken by the Aggies 34- 
21, and that’s about all. 

The post is now orange and white. 
But Thanksgiving looms, and Mr. Mar- 
tin is ready. He has a bucket of orange 
paint. And he has a bucket of maroon 
paint. The latter bucket is admittedly 
rather dusty from disuse. 

Mr. Martin faces Thanksgiving with- 
out bias. Aggies or Longhorns, maroon 
or orange, rain or shine, he’ll paint the 
post appropriately on the day of the 
game. 

What if the game is a tie? 

Good question. 

He'll alternate the stripes, orange and 
maroon. 

Would he hazard a guess as to the 
outcome? 

“Anything can happen,’ 
“Doesn’t matter much to me, anyway. 
It’s all in a holiday’s work.” 

Gridironically, you might say, he 
adds: “I just hope it doesn’t rain.” @ 


? 


he says. 
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Just opened in September, 
this new section of Loop 410 
around San Antonio brought 

the loop 2.5 miles 

closer to its 51.6-mile goal. 
Presently the loop, 

built to Interstate 
standards, has 31.1 miles 
open to traffic. To the left 
is the San Antonio 
International Airport, and 
to the top, construction 

on an uncompleted portion 
of the loop is visible. 


Dedication of a new section of the Interstate 410 loop around San 
Antonio took a novel twist when District Engineer R. O. Lytton— 
the key man behind the construction scene—snipped the ribbon to 
open the roadway to traffic. Lytton is in the center, and to the 
left is James Francis, chairman of the city's highway and public 
works committee. Holding the ribbon, right, is San Antonio Mayor 
Walter McAllister. 


Look ptrouud Sau foutouio 


A 2.5-mile stretch of Interstate-standard high- 
way was dedicated in San Antonio September 
28, bringing the total completed mileage of Loop 
410 around San Antonio to 31.1 miles. When 
completed, the loop will total 51.6 miles. 

R. O. Lytton, District Engineer at San An- 
tonio, snipped the ribbon to open the new sec- 
tion of roadway from McCullough Avenue to 
Nacogdoches Road. He dedicated it “to the peo- 
ple of Texas.” 

The new section was constructed by Killian- 
House of San Antonio at a cost of $1.8 million. 
Construction was started in April, 1962. 

Although it is not on the designated Inter- 
state Highway System, the section was designed 
and built to Interstate standards. Construction 
was financed by 50 per cent state funds and 
50 per cent federal funds. Right of way costs 
of $800,000 were shared by the city of San 
Antonio, Bexar County and the state. 

Under construction presently on the loop is 
an 11.5-mile section of Interstate 410 from 
Nacogdoches Road to Fratt Road, Interstate 35 
to Interstate 10, and Interstate 10 to W. W. 
White Road. The work is progressing on sched- 
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ule and is expected to be completed in about 
eight months. 

There remains a six-mile stretch in the south- 
east quadrant of the city yet to be contracted. 
It will complete the 48.6-mile loop, which to- 
gether with a previously completed three-mile 
section of Interstate Highway 35 south of Fratt 
Road, will provide the complete 51.6-mile circle 
around the city. 

Also participating in the dedication of the 
new section of loop, which will carry some 25,- 
000 vehicles a day, were San Antonio Mayor 
Walter McAllister, Bexar County Judge Charles 
Anderson, and James Francis, chairman of the 
city’s Chamber of Commerce highway and public 
works committee. 

Introduced at the ceremony were these Dis- 
trict 15 employes: W. C. Raby, District Con- 
struction Engineer; Richard Magers, Senior 
Resident Engineer and Project Engineer; John 
Stockton and Don Engelking, Senior Resident 
Engineers; Tom Walthall and M. B. Hagemann, 
Supervising Construction Engineers; and Ed 
McMahon, Engineering Aide III and Senior 
Project Inspector. @ 
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An Editorial Salute 


The Dallas Morning News put out a 
special 28-page edition saluting the 
Texas Highway Department on Septem- 
ber 15. Complete with pictures of all 
the District Engineers, Division Heads, 
and the Commissioners and State High- 
way Engineer, the section also was 
abundant with highway pictures 
throughout the state. The Department’s 
progress, policies, problems and opera- 
tions were discussed thoroughly. 

State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
wrote to The News expressing apprecia- 
tion for the salute. 

“We have circulated this special sec- 
tion extensively among our employes 
through the state, regarding it as a 
prideful tribute and morale builder as 
well as a thorough educational piece 
on the history and complex workings of 
the entire Highway Department,” Greer 
wrote. 

“Support of The News, a most in- 
fluential member of the Texas press, 
means much to the continuation of 
sound highway-financing policies which, 
in turn, are the key to the future success 


"THAT ZEMINDS ME. 
LEASE THIS WEEKEND 
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of the highway program..To know that 
The News is behind us, not only in your 
special section but also in your editorial 
columns as you have frequently shown, 
is encouraging as we go forward to cope 


with tomorrow’s problems.” 


New Appointments 


Raymond E. Shaw of Henderson has 
been appointed Senior Resident Engi- 
neer in Henderson, District 10. He suc- 
ceeds Robert F. Davis, who resigned to 
enter private business. Shaw has been 
with the Department at Henderson since 
1953 as Senior Engineering Assistant 
and Resident Engineer. 

W. D. Harris, Senior Resident Engi- 
neer at Rusk, District 11, has retired 
after 30 years of service with the High- 
way Department. He was succeeded by 
Edwin M. Campbell, formerly Resident 
Engineer, who has been with the De- 
partment since 1946. 


A Real Litterbug 


The man at the next desk, busy com- 
piling litter statistics, couldn’t resist 
cutting out this clipping to pass around 
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ANID RE-BRUSH MY BLIND." 


the office. Appearing in a recent col- 
umn by George Fuermann in the Hous- 
ton Post, the story goes like this: 

“Mark, four-year-old son of the Rick 
Harbours of Freeport, told his mother 
that a playmate, unwilling to take time 
to go to the bathroom, attended to the 
chore in the yard. ‘That,’ Mark said, ‘is 
what I call a real litterbug.’ ” 


A Cotton Foundation 


You talk about firm foundations. We 
just saw a story in the Freeport news- 
paper in District 12 that takes the cake 
as far as foundations are concerned. 
Here’s the story: 

“The surface of Oyster Creek Drive 
(Lake Jackson) is built over a cotton 
sheet. 

“. . this was done because it was a 
practice then by the Texas Highway de- 
partment. The sheeting was laid over 
the roadbed, and the shell and asphalt 
put over this. 

“The theory was that the cotton layer 
would control the moisture coming up 
from underneath into the surfacing ma- 
terial. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


“But the Highway Department drop- 
ped the practice . . . because the cost 
was too high for what was accom- 
plished.” 


Couch Elected 


Bart Couch, Chief of Certificate of 
Title for the Motor Vehicle Division, 
attended the Montreal conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators during the last week of 
September. 

Couch recently was elected president 
of the association’s Region II, which in- 
cludes 14 states and Puerto Rico. 

Couch has been with the Texas High- 
way Department since 1941 when the 
Department assumed certificate of title 
work. 


Perseverance Plus 


The “Mowing with Mules” story in 
the September Texas Highways in- 
spired Lash Garrard, Engineer of Con- 
struction Operations of the Construction 
Division in Austin, to reminisce a bit. 
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“I remember years ago, when the 
Highway Department still used mules in 
construction, of a mule that took the 
cake for stubbornness,” Garrard said. 
“He was hitched to a wagon but refused 
to move in spite of any coaxing, threat- 
ening, pulling, pushing, or tempting. 

“So finally one fellow built a fire un- 
der the mule. When it began to get a 
little warm, the mule just moved up far 


enough to get away from the fire... 
and took up his stance again. We gave 


”? 


up. 


Two Retirements, 42 Years 


You might say that Pat Caldwell, 
former Supervising Resident Engineer 
at Houston in District 12, retired twice. 
He first retired in November 1961, but 
continued to work for the Highway De- 
partment on a modified service basis un- 
til September 30 when he fully retired. 

Caldwell received his 35-year service 
pin in 1959. He was first employed by 
the Highway Department in 1921, work- 
ing in Cameron County when the first 
concrete pavement was placed between 
Brownsville and San Benito. He joined 
the Houston office in 1941. 

The Harris County Commissioners 
Court passed a resolution commending 


PAT CALDWELL 


. . . played a maior role. 


Caldwell for “playing a major role in 
connecting Baytown with the rest of the 
world during the past 20 years,” noting 
that “Caldwell has had a hand in every 
major highway project affecting Bay- 
town in recent years.” 


BACK COVER 

The new Stemmons Expressway, curving 
through the heart of Dallas, represents 
the epitome of modern urban transpor- 
tation planning. A feature inside this 
issue is devoted to telling about the 
Texas Highway Department's work in 
accordance with the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1962. The Dallas-Fort 
Worth area will be the largest urban 
transportation study in the South. 
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A Stork Tale 


When a little Port Arthur girl, Jac- 
queline Ann Mayfield, begins to fill out 
her school enrollment cards someday, 
the “Place of Birth” answer may at- 
tract unusual attention. 

For to be technically correct, Jac- 
queline Ann would have to write down: 
The Galveston-Bolivar Ferry. 

The baby was born Sunday, August 
25. Her mother, Mrs. Adeline Mayfield, 
was on her way to the hospital, but they 
were delayed at the ferry landing .. . 
delayed just long enough for the little 
6-pound 8-ounce baby girl to be born. 


Moving Ahead 


District Engineer Archie J. Sherrod, 
District 6 at Odessa, sent the following 
newspaper clipping from a recent issue 
of The Dallas Morning News: 

@ “Don’t let the cynics tell you that 
Texas is not moving ahead. The High- 
way Department is now changing the 
speed limit from 60 miles an hour to 70. 

@ “Unexpected curves have been giv- 
ing fast drivers the most trouble, but 
now the highway engineers have taken 
up fashion designing for ideas on how 
to put the curves in the right places.” 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
in Texas Yer... 


OVER THE HIGHNAYSsS 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


@ | moved from Texas a year ago 
and I am in the eighth grade. I am 
now studying Texas in my history class 
and would like to give a report. 

I would like to have some pictures 
and pamphlets of the Alamo and the San 
Jacinto Monument. Also pictures of the 
Capitol and some missions of Texas. I 
would also like a map of Texas that has 
the counties and information of the men 
who fought at the Alamo. And any pic- 
tures you could give me concerning 
them. 

I will try to be a bead and faithful 
Texan in the midst of all these Yankees. 

Larry Nichols 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


@ | don’t blame you folks for acting, 
talking and thinking big. Your highways 
are sure second to none. 

Robert Osterloo 
Elkhart, Indiana 


@ Urban expressway facilities and 
interstate highways are very good. 
Alamo has been made too much a tour- 
ist attraction instead of being kept a 
historical monument. 

Wichita, Kansas 


@ I do hope that you will forgive 
me, but I was wondering whether you 
would be kind enough to give me some 
detailed information about Austin, Dal- 
las, San Antonio, and Houston. You see, 
I am planning the writing of a book 
that will involve these towns, and as I 
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have never been out of the U. K. I need 
information to make my story authentic, 
e.g. What type of weather these cities 


have, schools, hotels, guides to famous 


places. If possible, street maps so that 
when I use a location I will know what 
I am talking about. The money will also 


be a problem; maybe you would be kind 


enough to let me have a comparison 
with English money, also the eee 
(I have heard the expression a “fin” 
used on TV) for various amounts. 
Another thing I would have to be cer- 
tain about is the type of accent I give 
any character in these cities. Would they 
have a deep southern accent or not? 
And does one say San Antone, or San 


Antonio? 


As this story will be a mystery, I 
would need to know the type of police, 
for example, state police, or sheriff or 


city police. I do hope you do not con- 


sider my requests an impertinence . . . 
who knows, if the book is good enough 
I may earn sufficient to ann you in 
person. 

Ralph L. Harris 

Luton, Bedfordshire, England 


@ Loved every mile. Excellent service 
at the Tourist Bureau. Disliked leaving. 
Wooster, Ohio 


@ | ama student of Hartman Junior 
High School. I am 11 years old and I 
am in the seventh grade. I would like 


some information about Texas. We are 


planning (my family) a trip to tour — 


Texas. We will probably see everything 
from the Panhandle to the Rio ence 
Valley. 

_ I would like information on the places 
to go in Texas, like where the bluebon- 
nets grow the most, a map and others. 
I would appreciate some information at 


once so I can plan our trip (I’m trip 


planes). Thank you very much. _ 
John Paul Rice — 


‘Houston, Texas 


@ I have always found the Texas | 


Highway Department to be the most 


cooperative and useful department when 
seeking information about Texas. It 


therefore came as no surprise to receive 


. the very attractive Highway Travel 
Map which your department publishes 


and which you say is available t to school _ 


children. 
We shall be glad to include this in- 
formation in our new Texas geography. 


‘Thank you again. . 


J. Kendrick Noble, President 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 
New York, New York 


@ May I have some information 
about Texas, please. How many people _ 
get bit by snake? Is there a desert in 
Texas? That is all I want about Texas. 

Henry Lee Thompson 
Lansing, Michigan _ 


What's that again? A covered wagon? Traveling 
on a concrete road? That's right. The picture was 
taken back in 1924 as a family . . . with its faithful 
dog tagging along behind . . . lumbered down one 


of the first concrete roads in Washington County in 
District 17. 
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